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Hgent and, for the most part, conceited men meet more than their match." 
There are several chapters on the " Races," an entrancing one on " Bath- 
ing at Eimini," and an interesting one in which four novelists discuss 
their craft. Although strange names are given these writers, it is quite 
easy to detect Galsworthy as one of the big guns, who is an urbane re- 
former, with a warm heart, passionate sense of justice, universal pity, 
and fastidious taste. Wells is siirely the gentleman who is " an uncom- 
promising analyst of the body and mind in revolt and the friend of free^ 
dom"; while the writer who does "provincial epics with a Dutch brush, 
but with the expansive view and detached tolerance of an arbiter throned 
on a star," can be no other than Arnold Bennett. We were less certain 
when we tacked Locke's name to " the sentimental humorist and humorous 
sentimentalist of middle-class London." 

Who reads this book and smiles will keep it for future cheer on the 
humorist's permanent shelf. 



Introduction to the Poets. By W. F. Rawnsley. New York: E. P. 
Button & Co., 1912. 

A nai've and odd little book is this Introduction to the Poets, and a very 
slight introduction indeed. The author admits that the essays are hardly 
more than a digest of what has already been published elsewhere. But 
to say " hardly more " is not enough. The essays are no more at all 
than the merest commonplace of biographical and critical data. 

The tritest summaries satisfy the author; as when he remarks, for 
example : " Shelley was no reprobate ; he had the moral sense strongly 
developed and a most acute sense of right and wrong, . . . but he was a 
sworn enemy to convention." As a definition of poetry he quotes with 
enthusiasm, " Poetry is the expression of the most beautiful thoughts in 
the most beautiful language." The papers herein contained are supposed 
to have been contributed to a little society for the study of poetry. The 
introduction speaks of a paper on Swinburne's " Atalanta," which sounds 
as if it might have been interesting, but alas, it is not included in the 
volume. 

The world may be roughly divided into those who read poetry and those 
who do not. To those who do, the little volume before us would hardly 
be even a primer, and to those who do not it would certainly lack the 
vitality and originality to inspire interest. 



The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems of William Shake- 
speare, with Memoir, Introduction, and Notes by Richard Grant 
White. Revised, supplemented, and annotated by William P. Trent, 
Benjamin W. Wells, and John B. Henneman. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1912. 

If it were only for the sake of the vivacious and interesting introduc- 
tions to the plays by that scholar and gentleman, Richard Grant White, 
the present edition of Shakespeare would be welcome. ! But it has, more- 
over, an abundance of external and internal excellences. The volumes are 
just of handy size, light in weight, and bound in limp leather. The 
living editors have undertaken to annotate the original editor so as to 
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bring his scholarship up to the present day and to take advantage of all 
the research done by Sydney Lee, Ward, Eurness, and others. 

They retain the order of plays chosen by Grant White himself, thus 
beginning toward the end of Shakespeare's career with " The Tempest," 
following the folio of 1623. The modern editors have chosen to interrupt 
the running text of Grant White's essays by insertions in parentheses 
of their corrections. It would have been pleasanter for the reader had 
these interruptions been massed as notes at the end of the essays, as it 
is a strain upon attention as it now stands to know just when one is 
reading White and when a long revision of White. Apart from this 
slight typographical error, the edition is all that the general reader could 
desire in form and scholarship. 



The Open Secret. By James Thompson Bixby. Boston: The Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, 1912. 

It is the thesis of this volume in ten chapters that the highest task 
and noblest privilege of man is to beautify and develop the human char- 
acter; to become a co-laborer with the Holy Spirit in the blossoming 
and ripening of the soul. Few would take exception to the statement, 
and the question about which men are at odds is where and how to begin. 
Do we begin with men as we do with children by ameliorating the en- 
vironment, by smoothing the surfaces of life so that the soul shall make 
swift progress, or are we to follow the advice which the very titles of the 
chapters suggest : " Vitality and Mechanism," " Atom and Spirit," " The 
Deep Things," " Purpose in Nature," " Law and Providence " ? To be 
sure, if we had a world of perfected souls, politics and law-making, social 
justice and morals might take care of themselves. Are we, then, to direct 
our forces straight at the soul, or are we to deal with the more evident 
things, hoping ultimately to touch the soul? 

" The eternal force inherent in every tiniest electron of the whirling 
molecules," writes Dr. Bixby, "is one that is ever repairing the organic 
decay, transmuting ooze and excrement- into fragrant rose and luscious 
orange and dimpling babe." " The salvation and glory of man is to ally 
himself with this external Reality that ever works for righteousness, il- 
lumination, and widening love and harmony. It is by this august alli- 
ance with the Soul of our souls that the loyal individual's strength and 
influence are multiplied tenfold." The faith that the Philistine despises 
is the only one that will inculcate trust in the invisible forces of the 
moral and spiritual realm. 

It is really a plea that, in the modern tendency toward materialism, 
the life-force which underlies all be not forgotten, which Dr. Bixby urges 
with eloquence and fervor. 



The Eldest Son. By John Galsworthy. New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1912. 

If The Eldest Son is not as grave and penetrating a play as the 
Pigeon, it is at least more actable. It is a conventional plot treated with 
the new conscience. An autocratic English baronet is about to force a 
marriage between an under-gamekeeper and the village girl whom he 



